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“ Therefore as a SrRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET. 
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Mr. Cook, 

Iam a plain but honest man, possessed of enough education 
to make me respectable among my neighbours, and unambitious 
of obtaining any greater distinction, than that which my industry, 
and prudent management in rearing a large family have acquir- 
ed me. My wife has lived with me for many years, a perfect 
model of al] that is estimable in a woman; adding, by a constant 
cheerfulness, a zest to my enjoyments, and smoothing, by an 
assiduous attention to my wants, al] the rough and uneven spots 
which occur in the path of life. My eight eldest children are 
well settled in the world, and by their uniform attention to the 
good advice which they received when they left me, have proved, 
that they are virtuous from choice rather than from compulsion, 
and that the blessing which they received will not lose its effica- 
cy through their disobedience. Only one child, a daughter of 
about fifteen years of age, remains, and to her as the last gift of 
heaven, we have directed our attentions with peculiar fondness, 
but it is a fondness unmingled with solicitude, for our child is too 
good to be guilty of intentional errour, andif her heart is pure, 
the misfortunes which may befal her wiil be re zarded as the chas- 
tisements of Providence, which claim our submission, though 
their object is hidden from our sight, 

Until within a few days our lives have flowed on, in an easy and 
unruffled current, without any variety of incidents to excite at- 
tention, or awaken curiosity. I have informed you I was an ua- 
learned man, and that I was not eager to gain honour, by med- 
dling with things, which were beyond the reach of my education 
and knowledge ; nor would J have sent you this paper, had not my 
wife and daughter (possessed of the curiosity of the sex,) been 
constantly urging me to do it. 

VOL. I. Ww 
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You must know then, sir, thata very strange man, differing in 
looks, dress and language, from any persons whom I had ever 
before seen, applied to me abouta week ago for lodgings, during 
a short residence which he contemplated in this city. The singu- 
larity of his appearance at first prejudicec me against him, but 
the simplicity and candour of his conversation soon banished every 
unfavourable impression, and as I had abundance of room, I re-+ 
ceived him asa guest into my house. 

In proportion as my acquaintance with him increased, my as- 
tonishment was greater. To the usual occupations and amuse- 
ments of the family he paid little attention, but was constantly 
indulging himself, and entertaining us with strange and incoher- 
ent observations, which he appeared to make with abundance of 
self-gratification, and to pronounce with as much gravity as if 
they had been the sayings of wisdom. During the greater part 
of the time he was confined to his chamber, poring over musty 
volumes, and writing with as much zeal as a preacher, who has 
but half a day to prepare two sermons for a Sunday. On his 
“ hours of meditation” as he styled them, the family were not 
permitted to intrude, and it was seldom that he gave us an oppor- 
tunity to hear his conversation, except at our meals, or late in 
the evening. 

Among the many curious things which he said to us at those 
times, I remember distinctly his frequent attempts, to convert us 
to his doctrines concerning the superiority of the ancients both 
in matters of taste and knowledge. 

‘“ Tam anadmirer” said he, “of true philosophy, not of the 
visionary theories of modern days, but of that sublime philoso- 
“ phy, which gained strength and system from the profoundness 
“ of Aristotle, loftiness and grandeur from the eloquence of Cice- 
“ yo, and an irresistable claim to truth from the reasoning cf Pla- 
“to; which taught Socrates how to die, and Cato that death was 
“ preferable tu dishonour. How grateful are posterity for Pytha- 
* soras’ single doctrine of the transmigration of souls. The 
“ philosopher who believes this is continually finding fresh sour- 
% ces of delight and contemplation. Who knows (said he to me) 
“ but Iam now addressing one who is animated with the soul of 
“ Brutus, that here sits enthroned (pointing to my astonished 
“ wife) the lefty spirit of Lucretia;—and (seizing my trembling 
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“ Fanny’s arm) that the accomplished Chloris, whose praises 
‘* were sung by the immortal Horace, has taken up her habitation 
“ in thishumble tenement. Antiquity is alone worthy of rational 
“contemplation. But philosophy with all its greatness, and even 
“ eloquence with all its splendor, is absorbed in my admiration 
“of poetry. How glorious is the occupation of those, who, in 
“ the mythology of the Ancients, are assigned as the guardians 
“of Parnassus. *Tis their’s to protect the fountain of honour, 
“ the breath of fame, the source of glory. Heroes in vain would 
“have fought,—patriots in vain would have bled,—and lovers 
“ would have sighed in vain, if the sacred choir which inhabits 
‘‘ the mountain had not given them a name and an existence in 
“ song. The amour of Aneas and Dido, and even thatof Venus 
“ and Adonis would never have been known, and the rash Pheton 
** would have mounted his father’s fiery chariot, only to have per- 
“ ished, in a splendid but short-lived conflagration. Who would 
“ have mourned with the pathos of Virgil over the ruins of Troy, 
“ who could have raised even a note of lamentation, unless in- 
“ spired by the noble offspring of Jupiter, the nine sisters of po- 
“ etry? Happy—happy am I, who though a mortal am permit- 
“ ted to hold a sublime converse with the keepers of the moun- 
“ tain, where the rough and discordant harshness of prose is ney- 
“ er heard, but music and verse maintain a splendid empire. 
“ May those who pollute this empire, share the dreadful fate of 
“ Pyrenius, who was dashed into pieces for offering violence to 
“ the Muses on their way to Parnassus,—and may those vagrants 
* for whom I search, tremble when they know, that the tongue 
«of Fame has already told their habitation, and that their petty 
“ thefts have produced their condemnation in the court of the 
“ muses.” 

The vehemence with which these last sentences were pronoun- 
ced, filled myself, my wife, and our beloved child with the great- 
est awe, while the threat contained in them convinced us, that he 
was resolved to have ample revenge for some villanies which had 
been committed. After a short period of intense thought, our 
strange guest rushed out with a violent haste to his chamber, and 
left us to deliberate, whether he was a supernatural being, or 
whether he was only possessed of the noble fragments of a mind, 
whose strength insanity had destroyed, but whose beauty it could 


not impair. 
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His room was not visited by either of us until the next morn- 
mg, when, to our great surprize it was discovered that he had 
made his escape through a window, after leaving on the table a 
liberal compensation for his board. In the drawer of the table 
was left a paper, which I take the liberty to send you, in the 
hope that your learning may discover some meaning, in what is 
to me very unintelligible. It was left probably through mistake, 
as not another vestige of him or his property rémained. The 
most I can make of it is, that some persons now in this city, have 
been guilty of the greatest ingratitude towards their benefactors, 
and after rifling them of property have fled from their vengeance. 
My late guest was probably sent in pursuit, and was furnished 
with the following advertisement to be used in case of necessity. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

«“ To all the sons and daughters of mortality, whose minds are 
“ buoyed above the grovelling occupations of sense and matter, 
«“ whose bodies alone are the inhabitants of earth, but whose souls 
“ delight to sport in the regions of fancy; to those who live in 
“ airy castles, whose existence is a continued and delightful 
“dream, variegated and bright as the hues of the rainbow, and 
“ beautiful as the web of Arachne, wi et lentum filis immittitur 
“ aurum ;—to those who despise the cold regions of judgment, but 
“ delight to rise on the wings of imagination, and bathe in the pure 
«“ fountains of light and warmth ; in fine, to all the true sons of 
“ poetry, whose bodiesare covered with the tatters of poverty, 
«“ but whose minds are embellished with the trappings of fancy — 
“ The gods and goddesses who preside over Parnassus, and who 
«“ drink from the waters of the fountain, which “ the winged horse, 
“ sprung from the head of Medusa, broke open with his piercing 
« hoof.’—Apollo, who alternately sweeps the lyre, and guides the 
“ chariot of the sun,—the virgin muses, sprung from the father 
“of the gods, who vanquished in song the nine daughters of 
“ Evippe, emulous of glory, and then changed them into mag- 
“ pics for their rashness,—the renowned Orpheus, and old Timo- 
“ theus, whose skill surmounted the frailty of their natures, and 
«“ enined them a place with the gods, senp GREETING. 

«© The sacredness of the groves and fountains which we inhabit, 
« gnd which you adere, has been violated, and a gross and vulgar 
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“ rabble have dared to intrude into places, and assume the occupa- 
“tions, which are alone adapted for the most etherial genius, 
“ How will the shades of the satirical Horace, the witty Ovid, and 
“ the sarcastic Martial, smile, to behold the guardians of their 
“ art,descend from the dignity of poetry ; and how pressiag must 
“ be the necessity, which could induce us, to tell to mortals, in 
“ the humble language of prose, the story of our wrongs—Sed 
“affectass ferunt regnum coeleste fiumiloues. Know then, that 
“ among that great host of mortals, who are daily offering up 
“ their invocations to the keepers of the mountain, and whocourt 
“ the smiles of the muses with the most assiduous industry, came 
“a band of menials, whose constant importunity wearied our pa- 
“ tience, and whose poverty of genius at length excited our pity. 
“ Ata consultation of the gods and goddesses, their humanity 
“ induced them to receive these menials, as the humblest domes- 
“ ticks who ever walked on the heights of Parnassus. Some were 
« employed as scullions in the temple,—others, to grease the axles 
“ of their chariots;—one asa keeper of sorrowful ballads, and 
“ another, too ignorant for the performance of any higher duty, as 
“ an hostler, to attend upon a colt of the famous horse Pegasus,— 
«“ upon whom however he exercised the greatest cruelty, to grat- 
“ ify a vulgar taste ; by cropping his fine-pointed, active ears, hog- 
“ ging his flowing mane,—and, after niching his tail, reducing 
“ its elegant sweep to a square and useless dock. For a while 
«“ the awkward airs and demeanour of these vagrants, furnished us 
“ much amusement, till at length their impudence grew upon 
“‘ our forbearance, and they even dared to attempt an imitation of 
“ the divine employments of their masters. Indeed it has even 
“ been whispered, that their temerity induced them to speak in 
“ the language of love, a language, which should ever be sacred 
“ from the use ofthe vulgar. Their conduct having received the 
« reproof it merited, the ungrateful villaius secretly left our ser- 
“ vice, after having loaded themselves with some r: fuse flowers, 
« which had been culled out,as unworthy of a place in the works 
«‘ of some of our favourite poets. Their departure excited a gene- 
“yal joy among the servants of the mountain, and even the gods 
«“ and goddesses could not disguise their satisfaction, at being rid 
“ of their presence. But this joy was soon turned into indigna- 
“ tion, when the son of bright Maia, who had been taking a circuit 
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* through the universe, by command of his father, to view the 
“‘ occupations of mortals, stopped on his return to inform us, that 
“ these pilfesing runaways were seen by him in Albany, in the 
* company of a respectable Stranger, upon whom they were prac- 
“ tising the vilest impositions——That the refuse flowers which 
“ they had stolen, were paimed upon mankind as the genuine 
“ growth of Parnassus, ani that the too easy credulity of the 
«“ Stranger gave acurrency to the deception, To this he added, 
“ that the danger was greater, as it was difficult for the bulk of 
‘ mankind, to distinguish these refuse flowers, from some others, of 
* real beauty’and elegance which were known to be in the posses- 
sion of the Stranger. 

“ The reputation of our Empire,—the purity of the art we 
“ protect, and the rights of genuine Poets, all demand that the 
“names of these impostors should be published to the world— 
* Know then that Sylvander, (brother of Osander the famous 
 ignoramus) K. and Ferdinand, were the scullions of the tem- 
* ple,—Chatterton and C. were greasers of the axlesy—Delta, the 
keeper of sorrowful ballads, who in vain attempts to imitate, 
without feeling their pathos,—and H. the most arrant rogue of 
* all, (unless it be Sylyander) is the same ignorant hostler, who 
s attended the colt of the famous horse Pegusus. Let the friends 
s ofthe muses disclaim these impostors, and let mortals learn that 
ignorance can never usurp the empire of genius, without re- 
s* ceiving the punishment due to its temerity,” 

‘rom Mount Parnassus, 


Signed, 
APOLLO, ERATO, 
CLIO, POLYHYMNIA, 
EUTERPE, } URANIA, 
THALIA, CALLIOPE, 


MELPOMENE, ORPHEUS 
TERPSICHORE, TIMOTHEUS,. 
The above is the whole of this singular advertisement. Should 
you, or any of the readers of your valuable paper, be able to ex” 
plain to me its meaning, it would confer a great favour on yours, 


JOHN PLAINMAN. 
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“ Idle hours not idly spent.” 
The following guiz on Boswell’s life of Johnson, was publish- 
ed on theappearance of that work. It is attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Beresford, the author of “ the Miseries of Human Life,” 


LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY ; 
OR, HOW TO WRITE THE LIFE OF ONE’S FRIEND. 


[An extract from the life of DR. Pozz, in ten volumes, folio, 

written by James Bozz, Esq. who flourished with him near fifty 
years. | 
We dined at the chop-house ; Dr. Pozz was this day very 
instructive ; talking of books, I mentioned The History of Tom- 
my Trift, and said it was a great work. Pozz. “ Yes, sir, it is 
greal relatively ; it was a great work to you, when you was a little 
boy; but now, sir, you are a great man, and Tommy Trip is a 
little boy.” 
’ Feeling somewhat hurt at this comparison, I believe he per- 
ceived it, for as he was squeezing a lemon, he said, “ Never be 
affronted at a comparison, I have been compared to many things, 
yet I never was affronted at a comparison; no, sir, if they were 
to call me a dog, and you a cannister tied to my tail, I should not 
be affronted.” 

Cheered by this kind mention of me, though in such company, 
I asked him, what he thought of a friend of our’s who was always 
making comparisons. Pozz “ Sir, that fellow has z simile for eve- 
ry thing; I knew him when he kept shop, he then made money, 
and now he makes comparisons; he would say, for instance, that 
you and I were two figs stuck together, two figs in adhesion, and 
then he would laugh.” 

To this vivid exertion of intellect, I observed in reply, “ Cer- 
tain great writers have determined that comparisons are odious.” 
Pozz. ‘ No,sir, not odious in themselves, not odious as compari- 
sons ; the fellows who make them are odious; the whigs make 
comparisons.” 

We supped that evening at his house, when I took an opportu- 
nity of shewing him a copy of verses I had made on a pair of 
breeches. Pozz. “Sir, the lines are good; but where could you 
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find such a subject in Scotland?” Bozz. “ The greater the proof 
of invention, which is a characteristick of poetry.” Pozz. 
«“ Yes, sir, but it is an invention which few of your countrymen can 
enjoy.” I reflected afterwards on the depth of this remark, it a& 
fords a proof of that profundity which he displayed in every 
branch of literature. 

Having accidentally asked him, if he approved of green specta- 
cles, he made answer: “ As to green spectacles, sir, the question 
seems to be this, if | wore green spectacles, it would be because 
they assisted vision, or because I liked them; but if a man were 
to tell me he did not like green spectacles, and that they hurt his 
eyes, I would not compel him to wear them; no, sir, I would 
rather dissuade him from making use of them.” 

A few months after, I consulted him again on this subject, and 
he honoured me with a letter, in which he confirmed his former 
opinion; it may be found in its proper place, vol. vi. page 2789 ; 
and having since that time maturely considered the point myself, 
I must necds confess, that, in such matters, a man ought to be a 
frec moral agent. 

The next day, I left town for six weeks, three days, and seven 
hours, as I find by a memorandum in my journal; during this 
time, I received only one letter from him, which is as follows : 

To James Bozz, Esq. 
PEAR SIR, 
My bowels have becn very bad; pray buy for me some Turkey 
Rhubarb, and bring with you a copy of your tour. 
Write me soon, and write me often. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your’s affectionately, 
Sam. Pozz. 


It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter, in 
which we see so much of his great and illuminated mind. 

On my return to town, we met again at the chop-house, and had 
along, as weil as an highly interesting conversation ; indeed, 
there is not one hour of my life, in which I do not profit by some 
part of his valuable communications. 

We talked of wind; I said, “ I knew many persons gricvous- 
ly distressed with that complaint.” Pozz. “ Yes, sir, when con- 
fined, when pent up.” I said, <* I did not know that, and I ques- 
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tioned if the Romans ever knew it.” Pozz. “ Yes, sir, the Ro- 
mans knew it.” Bozz. “Livy does not mention it.” Pozz. 
“ No, sir, Livy wrote history ; Livy was not writing the life of a 
friend.” 

On medical subjects his knowledge was immense; he told me 
that one of our friends had just been attacked by a most alarming 
complaint ; he had entirely lost the use of his limbs, he was 
speechless, his eyes swollen, and every vein distended, yet his face 
was pale, and his extremities cold, at the same time his pulse beat 
one hundred and sixty strokes in a minute. 

I said, with tenderness, that I would immediately go and see 
him, and take Doctor Bolus with me. Pozz. “ No, sir, don’t 
go.” I was startled at so unexpected a reply, well knowing his 
compassionate heart, and earnestly demanded of him the reason 
why I should not procure, for the afflicted person, instant relief. 
Pozz. “Sir, you do not know his disorder.” Bozz. Pray, what 
is it?” “ Sir, the man is dead drunk.” 

This explanation threw me intoa violent fit of laughter, in 
which he joined me, rolling about, as he used to do when he en- 
joyed a joke, but he afterwards checked me, by the following 
words: “ Sir, you ought not to laugh at what I said, for he who 
Jaughs at what another man says, will soon learn to laugh at that 
other man; sir, you ought to laugh but seldom, you should only 
laugh at your own jokes.” 

Talking of a friend of our’s, who was a very violent politician, 
I said, “ I did not like his company.” Pozz. “ No, sir, he is not 
healthy ; he is sore, sir, his mind is ulcerated, he has a political 
whitlow ; you cannot touch him, sir, without giving him pain. 

“ T would never venture to speak on political subjects with that 
man ; I would talk of cabbage and of peas; sir, I would ask him 
how he got his corn in, and whether his wife was with child, but 
I would not meddle with politicks.” Bozz. “ But perhaps, sir, 
he would talk of nothing else.” Pozz. Then it is plain what 
he would do.” On my earnestly intreating him to tell me what 
that was, Dr. Pozz replied, “ Sir, he would let every thing else 
alone.” 

I mentioned a tradesman who had lately set up acoach. Pozz. 
“ He is right, sir, a man who would go on swimmingly cannot be 
tpo soon off his legs; you tell me, he keeps a coach, now, sir, a 
coach is better thana chaise, sir, it is better than a chariot.” 
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Bozz. “ Why sir?” Pozz. “ Sir,itwillhold more.” I begged 
he would repeat this valuable observation, in order to impress it 
on my memory, and he complied with great good humour. 

Taking a hint from the subject of our present conversation, I 
said, “ Dr. Pozz, you ought tokeep a coach.” Pozz. “ Yes, sir, 
IT ought.” Bozz. But you do not, and this has often surprized 
me.” Pozz. “ Surprized you! there, sir, is another prejudice 
of absurdity; sir, you ought to be surprized at nothing; a man 
who has lived half so long as you, ought to be above surprize ; 
it is a rule with me, sir, never to be surprized.” 

“ This is an errour,” continued Doctor Pozz, “ produced by ig- 
norance ; you cannot guess why I do not keep a coach, and you 
are surprized ; now, sir, if you did know you would not be sur- 
prized.” I said, tenderly, “ I hope, my dear sir, you will let me 
know before I leave town.” Pozz. “ Yes, sir, you shall know; 
the reason why I do not keep a coach is, because I can’t afford 
n” 

We talked of drinking, I asked him whether, in the course of 
his long and valuable life, he had not known some men who drank 
more than they could bear. Pozz. “ Yes, sir, and then nobody 
could bear them; a man who is drunk, sir, is a very foolish fel- 
low.” Bozz. “But, sir, as the poet says, he is devoid of all 
care.” Pozz. “ That is true, sir, he cares for nobody; he has 
none of the cares of life ; he cannot be a merchant, sir, for he is 
unable to write his name; he cannot be a politician, sir, for he is 
almost speechless; he cannot be an artist, sir, for he is nearly 
blind ; and yet, sir, there isa sciznce in drinking.” Bozz. “I 
suppose you mean, that a man ought to know what he drinks.” 
Pozz. No, sir, to know what one drinks is nothing, but the sci- 
‘ence consists of three parts, in knowing when we have had too 
little, when we have had enough, and when we have had too much ; 
for instance, there is our friend *****, he can always tell when he 
has too little, and when he has too much, but never knows when 
he has enough.” 

We talked this day on a variety of subjects; but I find few 
memorandums in my journal; on small beer, he said it was a fla- 
tulent liquour. He disapproved of those who deny the utility of 
absolute power; and seemed to be offended with a friend of our’s 
who would always have his eggs poached. Sign posts, he obser- 
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ved, had very much degenerated within his memory; and he 
found great fault with the moral of the Beggar’s Opera. 

I endeavoured to defend a play which had afforded me so much 
pleasure, but could not master that strength of mind with which 
he argued ; and it was with great satisfaction, that he afterwards 
communicated to me a method of curing corns by the application 
of a piece of oiled silk. In the early history of the world, he 
preferred Sir Isaac Newton’s chronology, but as they gave em- 
ployment to so many hands, he did not dislike the large shoe- 
buckles then in fashion. 

Next day we dined at the Mitre ; I mentioned spirits. Pozz. 
s Sir, there is as much evidence for the existence of spirits as 
against it; you may not believe it, but you cannot deny it.” I 
told them that my great grandmother once saw a spirit ; he desir- 
ed me to relate the circumstances, which J did very minutely, 
while he listened with profound attention. 

When I mentioned that the spirit had once appeared in the 
shape of a shoulder of mutton, and another time in that of a tea- 
pot, he interrupted me. Pozz.— There, sir, is the point; the 
evidence is good but the scheme is defective in consistency ; we 
cannot deny that the spirit appeared in these shapes; but then we 
cannot reconcile them ; for, what has a tea-pot to do with a shoul 
der of mutton ?” 

* The objects, sir, are neither terrifick nor cotemporaneous ; 
they are never seen at the same time, nor in the same place.”— 
Bozz. “I think, sir, that ghosts are most often seen by old wo- 
men.” Pozz. “ Yes, sir, and their conversation is generally full 
of the subject; I would prefer old women to record such circum- 
stances, their loquacity tends to minuteness.” 

A few days after this interesting and enlightened conversation, 
we talked of a person who had a very bad character—Pozz 
«“ Sir, he isa scoundrel.”—-Bozz. ‘I hate a scoundrel.”—Pozz. 
“ There you are wrong; I would not have you to hate scoundrels ; 
scoundrels, sir, are useful ; there are many things we cannot do 
without scoundrels. I should not chuse to keep company with 
scoundrels, neither would I introduce them to my wife and chil- 
dren; but something may be got from them.”—Bozz. “ Are 
not scoundrels for the most part fools.”——-Pozz. ‘ No, sir, they 
are not. 
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« A scoundrel must be a clever fellow; he must know many 
things of which a fool is ignorant ; any man may be a fool, but to 
be acomplete rascal, requires considerable abilities ; I think a 
good book might be written on the subject of scoundrels; a 
Biographia Flagitiosa or the lives of eminent scoundrels from the 
earliest accounts to the present time.” 

Hanging was mentioned in the course of the conversation, and 
I observed that it was a very awkward situation—Pozz. “ No, 
sir, hanging is not an awkward situation; it is proper, sir, that a 
man whose actions tend to flagitious obliquity should himself be 
perpendicular at last.” 

I told Doctor Pozz, that I had lately been in company with a 
number of gentlemen, all of whom could recollect some friend or 
other who had béen hanged.—Pozz. “ Yes, sir, we know those 
who dave been hanged, that is acircumstance we can easily recol- 
lect, and may safely mention, without fear of offence ; but we must 
not name those who deserve it, such a proceeding would not be 
decorous in good company ; it is one of those things we may think, 
but must not speak of.” 





“ Tf there are sufferings, which (however dreadful in their en- 
durance) are yet susceptible of amelioration, the sorrow which a 
parent’s loss awakens is not among the number; other ties may 
be replaced, other affections may be restored, but when death 
breaks the bond of filial Jove, nature, honouring the most sacred 
of her feelings, forbids a sentiment less pure, less strong, suc- 
ceeding to it; and though the tear which sorrow sheds upon the 
parent’s grave, may be dried up by time, the loss which bids that 
tear to flow, can never be replaced by human tenderness, or hu- 
man power !” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EVENING. 


SOFT shades of Eve steal o’er the green, 
And gently sinks the setting sun, 
The winds are still, the waves serene, 
And all the cares of day are done. 

h now ’tis sweet unseen to rove, 
In converse with the friend we love. 


Ye blissful scenes to memory dear, 
Again return to fancy’s eyes ; 
Tho’ recollected with a tear, 
In all your vision’d beauty rise. 
Agair each soft sensation move, 
And wake the slumb’ring soul to love. 


Ah no! with cold indiff’rence blest, 
Let stoic apathy impart 
Her frozen fetters o’er my breast, 
And chill each impulse of the heart. 
In dull lethargick slumbers prove 
A silent calm, unknown to love. 


Yet should the pangs, the doubts and fears, 
Which siern Philosophy ne’er knows, 
E’en sicep the lover’s cheek in tears, 
As dew-drops bathe the blushing rose 
And fade beneath the beams above, 
So Hope dispels the tears of love. 
LAURA. 


The following lines were written in reply to the preceding, which ap- 
peared in he Mercantile Advertiser, i May, 1806. Itis proper, however, 
to remark, that the Rep.y was merely fanciful, and written to amuse a va- 
cant moment, the writer having no knowledge of Laura. 


TO LAURA. 
Can absence cure love’s tender pain ? 
No, Laura, thou wilt answer—no— 
To check the tears of love is vain, 
While sweet it is to let them flow. 


When “shades of Eve steal o’er the green,” 
In green-wood paths Sy/vander strays, 
By all but fairy eyes unseen, 
For love delights in lonely ways. 
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There on thy soul-enchanting charms, 
With fond delight his fancy dwells ; 
There oft to clasp thee in his arms, 
The tender wish his bosom swells. 


When there to balmy gales that move, 
In whisp’ring murmurs o’er the plain, 
He breathes thy name in sighs of love. 
They sofily breathe it back again. | 


Thus EcHo’s plaintive voice to hear, 
This heart with silent sorrow swells, 
Deep heaves the sigh, quick starts the tear, 
As pensive on the ear it dwells ; 











And is there aught more dear to you, 
Than the lone tear that oft we shed, 
Where mournful mem’ry brings to view, 
Bright scenes of bliss forever fled. 


Cold Indiff’rence!” O my Laura; 
Fly, fly thee, from her icy arms ; 
Love may be allied to sorrow, 
But still sweet are love’s alarms. 
May, 1806. SYLVANDER. F 





SELECTED POETRY. 
IMITATION OF HORACE, 
Written on a voyage to England in 1785, and addressed to Sir John Shor; 
(now Lord Teignmouth.) 
By Warren Hastincs, Esq. 
Book II. Ode XVI. ** Otium Divos.” 


For Ease the harrass’d seamen prays, 
9 When equinoctial tempests raise 
i The Cape’s surrounding wave, 
, When hanging o’er the reef, he hears 
f The cracking mast, and sees or fears 
4 Beneath, his watery grave. 


For Ease the slow Mahratta spoils, 

"i And hardier Sic erratick toils, 

fi While both their ease furgo, 

A For ease, which neither gold can buy, 
7 Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie, 
Ki The covered heart, bestow. 


DOr a eee 


For neither gold nor gems combin’d, 
Can heal the sou! or suffering mind, 
Lo! where the owner lies, 


a 
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Perch’d on his couch, distemper breathes, 
And care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths, 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 


He who enjoys nor covets more, 

The lands his father held before, 
Is of true bliss possessed. 

Let but his mind unfetter’d tread, 

Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise as well as blest. 


No fears his peace of mind annoy. 

Let printed lies his fame destroy, 
Which labour’d years have won. 

Nor pack’d committee’s break his rest, 

Nor av’rice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun. 


Short is our span, then why engage 
In schemes for which man’s transient age, 
Was ne’er by fate design’d ? 
Why slight the gifts of nature’s hand? 
What wanderer from his native land, 
E’er left himself behind? 


The restless thought and wayward will, 
And discontent attend him still, 
Nor quit him while he lives: 
At sea, Care follows in the wind, 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the postboy drives. 


He, who would happy live to day, 

Must laugh the present ills away, 
Nor think of ills to come; 

For come they will or soon or late, 

Since mix’d at best is man’s estate, 
By Heaven’s eternal doom. 


To ripen’d age, Clive tiv’d renown’d, 
With lacks enrich’d, with honours crown’d, 
His valour’s well earned meed. 
Too long, alas, he liv’d to hate, 
His envied lot, and died too late, 
From life’s oppression freed. 


An early death was Elliot’s* doom, 
I saw his opening virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold 
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Too soon to fade. I bade the stone, 
Record his name ’midst hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give, 

I wish they may, in health to live, 
Herds, flocks and fruitful fields. 

Thy vacant hours in mirth to shine, 

With these, the muse already thine, 
Her present bounties yields. 


For me, O Shore, I only claim, 
To merit not to seek for fame. 
The good and just to please, 
A state above the fear of want, 
Domestick lova, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace and ease. 

* Mr. Elliot, brother to Sir Gilbert Elliot, (now Lord Minto,) died in 
October, 1778, on an Embassy to Nampore. A monument was erected to 
his memory on the spot where he was buried, and the Mahrattas, have since 
built a town there, called Elliot’s Gunge or Elliot’s town. 
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